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deepened into the Revolution. There was but one
governor popular from the date of the charter until
it ceased to operate. Each side held its own with its
best. It is shorter to say what was not, than what
was, a bone of contention. It was, in fact, a struggle
between the old and the new; between the privilege
of the king and the privilege of the people ; and the
future belonged to the people.

The transition period between the old charter and
the new was one of extreme anxiety to the colonists,
especially in the matter of their real estate, which
constituted most of their wealth.    Eminent lawyers
at the time, and Chief Justice Parsons later on, held
that when the colonial charter fell, it carried with it
all laws made under it, and all land titles as well.
If this were so, no man was sure even of the house
he had built,  paid for,  and lived in.     In fact, the
whole question of these early land titles from which
we derive, so far as theory goes, was and is always in
the air.    If any one owned the lands, it must have
been the Indians ; but their occupation of them was
peculiar and uncertain.    The king claimed the land
by the right of discovery and the tacit or explicit
agreement of his brother kings.    But what claim had
an  English king  to own from the Atlantic to the
Pacific between certain lines of latitude ?    To  dis-
cover a watch in the street hardly gives any one but
the owner a title to it.    The Puritans recognized the
ownership to be in the Indians, and bought of them
in a fair bargain, at least so far as law could insure
fair dealing.     But they had  asked no further titled by been lawyers (as there were few or none in the
